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EpiroRiaL Buzzines. 


All the Bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds of earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together. 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred— 
Bees are swarming—welcome word, 
Sounding in warm weather. 





Hoge’s Honey Company, in Lon- 
don, failed, and in February offered a 
“first and final dividend ” of one-sixty-fifth 
of a penny to the pound sterling to its credi- 
tors, or about $2.60 dividend for $1,000. This 
is a wonderful offer for the London Yankee 
honey-dealer. 





It is no Secret, although it is said to 
be “confidential,” that an effort is being 
made to create a life-annuity of $300 for the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth. This very small 
amount is proposed to be raised by annual 
subscriptions or donations—or, more prop- 
erly speaking, by “ free-will offerings,” 
borne by ready hands, with the hearty 
benedictions of the donors, and the warmest 
wishes for peace and happiness, to rest 
upon the head of this “‘ grand old man,” and 
Father of modern apiculture. As this mat- 
ter is “confidential” among his friends, 
any one can obtain full particulars by send- 
ing a Postal Card giving your name and 
address to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, 
McHenry Co., Ills. 


A Modern Bee-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of liyelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy map. By S. 
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Adulteration — Impurity, etc.— 
On page 265, Dr. Leers makes some very 
fine distinctions, while criticising a matter 
brought out at the New York Convention 
(see page 106). These distinctions will not 
bear the light of the definitions of these 
words by Webster. 


For instance: ‘To adulterate is thus de- 
fined: ‘“Tocorrupt by some foreign mix- 
ture, or by intermixing what is less valua- 
ble; to pollute.” An impurity is “an ad- 
mixture of base ingredients.”” The words 
mean just about the same thing. 


On our desk is one of the slips which one 
of Thurber’s agents had the assurance to 
scatter at the New York Convention, stat- 
ing that out of 42 samples of bottled honey 
analyzed, only 6 were pure, and Thurber's 
was one of the six. The whole thing looks 
like a base impostion, to use the words of 
the member of that convention who sent us 
the slip. 

It is but a short time agothat the United 
States Chemist sent to honey-dealers in 
various cities for samples to analyze. Mr. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, sent him some, and 
nearly all were reported as “ probably adul- 
terated.” Mr. Muth’s were marked “ prob- 
ably pure.” The whole thing was worthy 
of Prof. Wiley, the author of that infamous 
** scientific pleasantry !”” He had the brazen 
effrontery to send to Mr. Muth for more 
samples to analyze. This was indignantly 
refused—in these words: ‘We know what 
we deal in, and handle only straight goods 
—and want nothing more to do with your 
probably pure.” Good, for'Bro. Muth. The 
name of that wily chemist will go down to 
posterity loaded with infamy! 

If the chemist is honest and capable, 
would he not know the result of an analy- 
sis? Thenisit notan evidence of fraud 
to say thata sample so analyzed is “ prob- 
ably pure ?” 





_-——- + 


Statistics of Maime.— Mr. Isaac 
Hutchins, Secretary of the Maine Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has gathered statis- 
tics about bees in four counties in that 
State, and here are the aggregate figures : 

Whole number of colonies reported : 


8,353 in the fall of 1886; 2,068 in the spring 
of 1887 : 3,737 in the fall of 1887; winter loss 


of colonies from the fal! of 1886 to the fall 
of 1887,11 per cent.; average amount of 
honey per colouy, 124; pounds. 


—_—_- 


Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson wisely re- 
marks, that to produce comb honey in 
abundance, bees must beJstrong in numbers 
at the beginning of the honey harvest, and 
to secure this desirable condition, feeding 


the honey harvest.”'’Aside from food in 
abundance, warmth is the great requisite 
for breeding. 
by radiation. 9 Warm, 


freeze which chills some of the brood. 





Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


must be carried on uninterruptedly for at 
least two months previous to the opening of 


A colony of bees generates 
sufficient heat, but very much of it is lost 


The Summer Sleep of animals and 
insects was mentioned by the Rev. W. F. 
Clarke, on page 221, but his word Zstivism 
was incorrectly spelled, and Mr. C. desires 


it corrected. Our proof-reader was not 
familiar with the word, and consulted Web- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, and not find- 
ing the word there, made it as near to the 
writing as he ‘could. Mr. C’s writing is 
usually excellent, but in this case it wasa 
little “blind,” as printer’s call it. When 
using a word not in the Dictionary, all 
should be very particular to write it so 
plainly that the spelling cannot be in 
doubt. Many of our best-informed writers 
are very careless in this particular. Of 
foreign words, botanical names, etc., each 
letter should be separated and written 
plainly. 





The Union, Albinos, etc.—Chas. 
D. Barber, Stockton, N. Y., on April 9, 1888, 
writes : : 


It is warm here to-day. On April 41 took 
| my bees out of the cellar. I had put them 
in the cellar on Noy. 11, 1887, being in 145 
days They came out in good condition, 
and had plenty of stores. I think that we 
will have a good season this year. I lost 
but one colony. We have had a very cold 
winter. I thinkthat we all ought to stand 
by Mr. Z. A. Clark. am ready to pay 
-an assessment, or five times the arnount, to 
defend the members of the National 
Keepers’ Union. Are there any bees that 
look like the Italians, but that are white in- 
stead of yellow? If so, what kind of 
workers are they ? 





Yes ; Albino bees have white bands in- 
stead of yellow, and we have had such who 
would work fully equal to the best Italians. 

In reference to the case of Mr. Z. A. 
Clark, we expect to be able to give some 
good news in our next issue. We can now 
say this much—that Mayor and those Alder- 
men have been ousted by indignant citi- 
zens, and if we mistake not, Mr. Clark’s 
defense by the Union has been the prime 
cause of their expulsion from office. 





Place of Meeting .—If the next meet- 
ing of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society is held at Columbus, it seems that 
we are to have a good place to hold the ses- 
|sions. Dr. Mason, the President, says: 











nearly 39 per cent., and the gain in number |. Ina letter just received, I am informed 


| that the hall of the House of Representa- 
| tives has been granted for the use of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, at Columbus, O., 
from Sept. 18 to 21, inclusive, 


We understand that circulars are to be 
sent to all the members to vote on the 
change from Toledo to Columbus, O. Let 
answers be returned as soon as possible, so 
that it may be decided definitely. 


I~ 





New Catalogues for 1888 are on our 
desk, from the following persons: 

M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas—16 
pages—Bee-Hives and Suppiies. 

J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La.—4 








beautiful spring | pages—Bees and Queens. 
weather is sometimes followed by severe | Walter Harmer, Manistee, Mich.—1 page 


| —T wo-Ounce Honey-Sections. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


——_—— I ee 








Bee-Keeping in Belgium.—The 
following article from the British Bee Jour- 
nal, gives a good idea of the interest taken 
in bee-keeping by the authorities in Bel- 
gium, and will be read with interest by 
Americans : 

If we are to judge from the tenor of a 
communication which has reached the 


Revue Internationale d’ Apiculture, from 
M. Karel de Kesel, of Amougies-les-Renaix, 


Belgium, is at last not only becoming alive | y 


to the importance of apiculture as a means 
of improving the condition of farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural pursuits, but 
is about to take such practical steps as will 
place itat no distant date in a line with 
Other European countries. We cannot do 
better, therefore, than place before our 
readers a translation of M. Karel de Kesel’s 
communication, as published in the Revue 
Internationale d@ Apiculture, and which is 
to the following effect : 

‘“‘T am in a po-ition toinform you that our 
Minister of Agriculture has just approved a 
report upon Practical means for spreading 
the knowledge of keeping bees in our coun- 
try, and decided to at once give effect to the 
following two recommendations, viz : 

“First.—To hold an International Bee- 
Exhibition in Brussels in the course of the 
present year, of which I will send you later 
on the prospectus. 

+g Second-To order fifty lectures to be 

iven in the most suitable Belgian districts 
or successful bee-keeping. 

“In order to spread as much as possible 
the knowledge of bee-keeping, it has been 
decided that for this year no more than one 
lecture is to be given in each district. This 
first lecture will deal merely upon the rudi- 
ments of bee-keeping and manipulating, so 
as to initiate into correct principles those 
who have already acquired a natural in- 
stinct in the management of bees. 

“The lecturer will be furnished with horse 
and trap. In these he will carry about with 
him, among other things, a stock of bees to 
be used for practical demonstrations at his 
lectures. An adequate amount of publicity 
will be given, to the effect that a bee expert 
is about to arrive with an ambulant api- 
ary, that he will bring with him bee-hives 
on the movable bar-frame principle, that the 
combs will be removed from and replaced 
into the hive at pleasure, and that the bees 
will be seen working through glass. Men- 
tion will also be made that the lecturer will 
bring with him bees of several breeds, as 
well as bee-hives, from which as many as 
75 kilos of honey can be obtained in favor- 
ble seasons ; and that, in fact, be will show 
them sundry bee-furniture of the latest in- 
vention, etc. It will also be made known 
that editors will be supplied gratis witha 
summary of the lectures, together with a 
lithographic design of an improved bee- 
hive, together with explanations and alist 
of the most approved books on bee-keeping. 
The explanations and documents which you 
have sent me, showing how a bee-associa- 
tion could be best organized in Belgium, 
will be of great assistance to me. Again 
M. Vernieuwe, attached to our Ministry of 
Agricuiture, himself an amateur bee-keeper. 
has received the particulars which you an 
Mr. Cowan have sent him. 

‘* We shall soon send out to all the bee- 
keepers known in Belgium an invitation to 
a general meeting, in order to agree upon 
the main point of a proposed association.” 





New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
here are any sets of 1887 left. 








Fraternal Relations with our co- 
workers should always be maintained, if 
there is a possibility of its being done. We 
have often urged this, and at the Inter- 
national Convention held in Cincinnati, O., 
in 1880, we made some remarks upon an es- 
say by Mr. A. J. King, relative to this, which 
were recorded in the printed {minutes in 
these words : 


President Newman remarked that it was 
eng 2 A encouraging to witness the 
spirit in which Mr. King had written, and 
of his kind allusions to the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, whom some unwise enthusiasts are 
now trying to misrepresent and abuse. Mr. 
ewman said that he had not the pleasure 
of even a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Langstroth, but revered him only for his 
noble work and devotion to the science and 
art of bee-culture. Mr. King’s allusions to 
the necessity of adopting the newest and 
most perfect methods, as well as to keep 
abreast with the times in every department 
of apiculture, he regarded as the very key- 
note of success. 


The speaker very heartily endorsed the 

sition taken by Mr. King, that “ the living 
ssues ” of to-day demanded of us something 
else besides bickering and strife, begotten 
of envy and malice. Inthe great work be- 
fore us, he was happy in the thought that 
generally we were alive to our duty, and 
united. 

Himself, the editor of the Bek JouRNAL 
in Chicago, he had been gallantly supported 
on his right and left on the platform at this 
meeting by the editors of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture and the Bee-Keepers’ Instructor. 
the two Ohio bee-papers. He had noticed 
in the auditorium the editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, of Indiana, who was tak- 
ing a lively interest in the discussions, and 
the paper just read was from the editor of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, of New York, 
and he noticed On the programme an essay 
from the editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Ex- 
change. 

These six editors are now all arranged in 
solid phalanx, ready for the fray, and will 
give the common enemy a fierce and de- 
termined battle. This is not only flattering 
to the Society, but inspires all to look fora 
successful and triumphant issue. He con- 
gratulated the Society upon the self-evident 
union, peace and harmony now prevailing, 
and earnestly desired that it might be 
permanent. He felt happy that his term of 
office as President concluded under such 
auspicious circumstances. 





It is a pleasure to note that these senti- 
ments are fully endorsed by Bro. Root in 
the last issne in Gleanings, in these words: 


Very often, in meeting bee-friends, and a 
good many times visitors at our establish- 
ment, when the subject of our bee-papers 
comes up, some, with a little embarrass- 
ment, acknowledge that they have been 
taking the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL in- 
stead of Gleanings ; and sometimes they 
seem to think that may be I shall feel dis- 
pleased when Iam told this. Why, bless 
you, friends, if I should let any such feel- 
ing get possession of me,I should be un- 
worthy of my position. It affords me just 
as much pleasure to take a brother by the 
hand who has taken the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for years past—yes, and con- 
tributed to its columns—as if it were the 
other way. In fact, Z am more likely to get 
original ideas, thoughts, and suggestions 
from him. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is an 
honor to our preneny It comes weekly, 
which is more than mings ever expects 
to do, and it costs only a dollar a year. Bro. 
Newman has been standing faithfully at his 
post for many long years. Not a single 
number has failed, or even been behind- 
hand. Many of the best friends of Glean- 











ings are among the contributors of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Now, if we 
cannot be brothers, all the same, even 
though we do take different periodicals, we 
are not up to the spirit and progress of tie 
times. 

True ; quarrelsome and jealous persons 
are not up to the spirit of the times. Glean- 
ings was started by its present editor in the 
same year that the AMERICAN BEE Jour. 
NAL came into the hands of its present 
editor. Both periodicals have run along 
side by side, and while aiming to do the 
same work, are to-day in full harmony and 
fellowship—rejoicing in each other's pros- 
perity. Long may these feelings continue, 

While we cannot endorse all that we notice 
in other bee-papers, if we criticise anything 
we desire to do so respectfully ; and if 
others criticise us in the same manner, 
there should be no contention between us, 
other “than that noble contention, or rather 
emulation, of who can best work and best 
agree.” While harmony is desirable, jeal- 
ousy is despicable. 


Worth a Vear’s Subscription.— 
Many have written their congratulations 
upon receiving No. 14. It was a genuine 
surprise to receive that Special Spring 
Number of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for April 4, 1888—and that day was a beauti- 
ful one in this latitude! The Ber Jovur- 
NAL did (as we expressed the hope that it 
might) “‘usherin and give a general wel- 
come to Spring !”’ Here is what Mrs. M. B. 
Chaddock said about it : 


Why, the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is 
having a boom; isn’t it? First, it comes 
outin a new dress, so that I have to look at 
the heading a time or two to be sure that it 
is the old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL ; then 
last week there came such a wealth of read- 
ing matter—such a great wealth of engray- 
ings! Why, that one number is worth the 
whole dollar that you ask forthe year. Are 
ne going to keep on doing this way? I 

ave said before, and I say it again, that 
editors are the most surprising people in 
the world ! 





Mr. A. C. Tyrrel, Madison, Nebr., 
has sent us a photograph of his residence 
and apiary, and remarks as follows : 


I send you a winter view of my residence 
and apiary in the far West; once consid- 
ered the “Great American Desert.” The 
honey-house is in the rear of the dwelling 
house. The bee-hives are not shown, from 
the fact that they are yetin the bee-cellar. 
When I bought the grounds in 1876, before 
the advent of railroads and the influx of 
actual settlers, I little realized that such 
wonderful strides would be made in my 
day and generation. Our county now points 
with pride to her public improvements, viz: 
Insane asylum, street railways, Normal 
College, Court House, three story brick 
blocks, two great lines of railways travers- 
ing the county east and west, and north and 
south, etc., and another surveyed. 


The residence and grounds exhibit fine 
taste, and shows that the “‘ Great American 
Desert” is being transformed into a rich 
garden, with trees and flowers, interspersed 
with grand residences of active, pushing 
men. The beautiful photograph is placed 
into the Bre JouRNAL album with much 
pleasure. 
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Honey as Food.—We copy the fol- 
jowing item from the British Bee Journal 
on “ honeyed food :” 


The aim of your new venture would, may- 
hap, be furesees De oe gathering together 
of receipts for eatables in which forms a 
part. 

In the hepe that you will find room for 
such, and that others of your readers will 
add to the stock, I send the following by 
way of beginning : 

In Miss Gordon-Cummings's Wanderings 
in China, wherein she describes a Chinese 
dinner, oceur * ham stewed in honey,” and 
“pears sliced in honey,” “crab-apples and 
chestnuts peemernee in honey and dried.” 
We are not told what kind of pears are used, 
but our stewing pears seem suitable. 

It does not appear whether, the ham is 
cured, or stands for leg; but perhaps the 
latter, for we have it,in his own Confes- 
sion that St. Patrick found fresh pork sea- 
soned with honey so luring that he ate more 
of it than was good for him. Being on board 
ship, where they were short of peaees, 
at last pee fellin with a herd of swine, of 
whom, killing many, they ate their fill, sea- 
soning the meat with an opportune find of 
wild honey. As might be expected, St. 
Patrick had night-mare. This was not due 
to the honey, but'to the surfeit of pork toa 
starved stomach. 

Your readers are advised (1) to try such 
of the Chinese dishes as they have a chance, 
and (2) to take a by St. Patrick.—G. 
0. Wray, L.L.D., Bedford. 


ln America our best hams are cured with 
honey, and pears and apples are often pre- 
served in honey. In fact, honey has the 
quality of preserving, for a long time ina 
fresh state, anything that may be laid in it 
or mixed with it, and to prevent its corrupt- 
ing in a far superior manner to sugar; thus 
many species of fruit may be preserved by 
being laid in honey, and by this means will 
obtain a pleasant taste, and give to the 
stomach a healthy tone. One who has once 
tried it, will not use sugar for preserving 
fruit. 


Honey may replace sugar as an ingredient 
in the cooking of almost any article of food 
—and at the same time greatly add to its 
relish. ' 


Digestion (all-potent in its effects on the 
mind as wellas the body) depends largely 
onthe food. Poor honey, received into a 
poor stomach, is the cause of many un- 
happy homes—while good, healthy food, 
received into a healthy stomach becomes 
“an Angel of Peace” to many a house- 
hold. 





Robbing.—An exchange wisely makes 
the following seasonable suggestions : 


Stimulative feeding in early spring often 
produces robbing. This should be carefully 
guarded against, as disastrous results are 
often produced at this season by robbing. 
Colonies are weak in bees,and are not liable 
lo protect their combs with such certainty 
as when — in numbers at other seasons 
ofthe year. Hence we should be on our 
guard at the critical time. It should be as- 
certained if every colony has a fertile queen. 
This is the best preventive. Colonies hav- 
lng defective queens are always the founda- 
tion of trouble, and such never fail to come 
to naught if neglected. If ie queens are 
hot at hand to fill the deficiency, they 
should be united with other colonies con- 
taining good fertile queens. 
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Ss. J. YOUNGMAN. 





The following is a biographical sketch of 
this successful apiarist of Michigan, written 
at our request, by Mr. Youngman himself : 


My father was born in hie = county, Pa.; 
and my mother in Boston, Mass. My father 
afterward removed from the United States 
to the Dominion of Canada, but becoming 
complicated in the so-called rebellion or 
atriot war of 1837-38, he was obliged to 
eave. Applying to the Mayor of the city of 
London, for a“ pass” to the United States. 
he was told by him in avery emphatic and 
bombastic manner, “ Yes, I will give you a 
po to London jail, and from there to 

—.” A hint being sufficient for the wise, 
he, like the Arabs, “folded his tent and 
silently stole away.’ coming to Michigan ; 
and the subject of this sketeh was born at 
Oxford, in Oakland county, on Feb. 1, 1848, 





S. J. YOUNGMAN. 


entitling him to the distinguished title of 
* Wolverine.” 


My father again removed to Montcalm 
county, settling in the town of Cato, in 1856. 
It was then a new — and he moved 
through 20 miles of unbroken forest, appar- 
“7 only the home of the Indian and the 
wild beast. The making of sugar from the 
maple tree, and hunting of the deer, was a 
source of revenue, and a pastime. it was 
also soon found that the woods were full of 
wild bees—the more strange, as there were 
no domésticated ones within at least 26 
miles, and there but a few. 


The hunting of bees soon was practiced, 
and the cutting of some huge pine trees for 
the honey was a much-looked-for event. 
The honey was quickly sold at a price that 
would make a modern apiarist smile; and 
although the honey was mostly from bass- 
wood, the way it was handled would make 
the purchaser of the present day decline, 
with thanks. It was when enjoying this 
exciting sport and revelling in the delicious 
sweet, stolen from the wild bees, that 1 con- 
ceived the idea of domesticating some of 
these, which were regarded, at that time, as 
being unmanageable insects. So some 
medium-sized trees containing bees were 
selected, and let down gently with a block 
and line. But this did not suffice. A deep 
interest was aroused. The interior of these 
log hives could not be exposed, so some 
movable-frame hives were procured, and 
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taining at one time 140 colonies in Lang- 
troth hives, and with all the modern im- 
provements, such as extractor, comb foun- 
dation, etc. 

In 1884, I conceived the idea of having 
bees wintered in the South, and the same 
sent to the North in time for the basswood 
bloom. Bees having wintered disastrously 
at the North, a contract was made with Mr. 
E. T. Flanagan, of Illinois, to try the pro- 
ject. Accordingly a carload of bees were 
sent from Kenner, La., in a common freight 
car, via Chicago, arriving at Lakeview, 
Mich., on the evening of June 19, 1884, hav- 
ing been about ten days en route. any 
colonies had perished for want of stores. 

As no agreement had been made with the 
railroad comguais between Chicago and 
the place of destination, they evideutly 
thought that so valuable a consignment 
should pay a round transportation price, and 
so the modest charge of $489 was fixed upon 
by the companies of the two roads that the 
bees passed over. I refused to acceed to 
their exorbitant demand, and also to take 
the bees. The railroad agent having such 
an “‘elephant” upon his hands, was = 
to call upon me for assistance to remove the 
bees from the car, and also to take care of 
them, which I was of course glad to do, as 
they were in need of having the dead bees 
removed from the hives, ete. The charges 
were finally reduced to $140, which was 

uickly paid, and the bees removed to my 

arm some three miles from the depot. 

I will not receive any more bees by 
freight, but will sometime give, in the Bez 
JOURNAL, my views as to how bees should 
be sent by express. 

Although largely engaged in farming 
(having a farm of 480 acres), I still have 
time to attend to the bees. had about 30 
acres of Alsike clover the past season, and 
the result shows a larger yield of honey 
than any apiary near, that did not have 
access to the same. 8. J. YouUNGMAN. 


eo ————— 


No Better Evidence of the spread of 
modern bee-culture over the world has 
lately reached us than a little journal pub- 
lished in Mahon, Balearic Islands, east of 
Spain, entitled Revista Apicola (Apicul- 
tural Review). It is edited by Francisco F. 
Andreu, and is thoroughly abreast with the 
latest improvements. Mr. Andreu has just 
been traveling through France and Eng- 
land, and has adopted the system most 
prevalent in the latter country. The large 
yields per colony made in England seem to 
astonish Mr. Andreu ; but we seem to think 
his astonishment will increase when he 
learns the large yields made by Edwin 
France, for instance, in hundreds of colo- 
nies. He speaks of apiculture in France as 
being ina very backward state. He says 
that in the garden of Acclimitization, in 
Paris, the old box-hives are shown as repre- 
sentative of apiculture in France to-day. 
The journal has 8 pages, and is published 
ata nominal price which does not seem to 
be stated.—Gleanings. 





—_—_——_—_—_o 


Favors the Syrians.—John H. 
Guenther, Theresa, Wis., writes : 


I commenced with 37 colonies last spring, 
and some of these were rather weak, be- 
cause I put too much confidence in outside 
packing. I work for extracted honey, and 
depend upon Alsike and basswood chiefly 
for surplus. I have nearly all Syrian bees, 











some of the bees transferred. This was 
the beginning of an extensive apiary, con- 


and for our short season I think they are the 
best. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. 











SPACE FOR BEES TO CLUS- 
TER IN WINTER. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 533.—Would it make any percepti- 
ble difference in wintering beesin a cellar of 
the proper temperature and ventilation, to 
remove a few of the frames in the hives to 
give wider space for the bees to cluster? It 
seems to me that in a cellar properly venti- 
lated and tempered, there is not enough in it 
to pay for the trouble.—E. W. 


No.—A. B. Mason. 

No.—Dapant & Son. 

No.—G. L. TINKER. 

No.—M. Manin. 

I think not.—J. M. HamBaveu. 

No, you are quite correct.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

I have no experience in cellar-win- 
tering of bees.—P. L. VIALLOon. 

The * perceptible difference ” would 
be very smaill.—J. P. H. Brown. 

That is just what I think, having 
tried it.—EUGENE SECOR. 

I do not spread the frames for win- 
ter, and I doubt its paying so to do.— 
G. M. Doo.irr.e. 

Ido not think that it would. It 
would be better to use ‘* Hill’s device ” 
over the frames.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


I do not think that it will pay for the 
trouble and disturbanee.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 

No, not for wintering. Yet I prefer 
to do so, as it gives a smaller chamber 
in the spring. I always contract the 
brood-chamber before putting the bees 
into the cellar in the fall.—A. J. Coox. 


I do not think that there is any need 
of so doing. Give an inch of space at 
least over the tops of the frames, and 
you will be as nearly right as is pos- 
sible.—J. E. Ponp. 

I do not think that it would be of 
any advantage whatever. It would 
not pay for the trouble.—C. H. Drs- 
BERN. 

Some good authorities attach much 
importance to it, but I have never 
thought it worth the trouble to make 
any change.—C. C. MILLER. 

I have tried this plan repeatedly, 
and I find no marked results. Differ- 
ently spacing frames between summer 
and winter, is not practical, and will 
never be generally practiced.—JAMEs 
HEDDON. 

Ordinarily, I would not doit. But 
if you use nine frames in an 8-frame 
hive, the combs are too thin to hold as 
much honey over the cluster as there 
ought to be. In this case it is well to 
remove one frame and space the re- 


maining ones so they can * fatten up” 
a little. When frames are spaced 1} 
inches from center to center, the sea- 
son through, this manipulation is not 
necessary.—J. M. SHuck. 


I think that you are right when you 
say that ‘‘ there is not enough in it to 
pay for the trouble.” I do not be- 
lieve that there is anything to be 
gained by spreading the combs at any 
time or under any condition. That 
the cluster should be divided by the 
thin septums of the combs to insure 
ventilation and healthful conditions, is 
plainly indicated by the form of the 
brood-nest, as we see it in a state of 
nature. —G. W. DEMAREE. 


If there were any advantage it would 
be so slight that it would not pay for 
the trouble.—THE Eptror. 


as $a _- 


DUMMIES FOR CONTRACTING 
THE BROOD-_NEST. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 534.—IfI would use wide frames 
with a thin board on either side filled with 
chaff or some other substance, would it not be 
a good ‘“‘dummy,”’ oris it not the best ? If not, 
_ is the objection to it for contraction ?— 

owa. 


Yes,it is equal to any.—R.L.Taytor. 

I think that it would be good.—Mrs, 
L. HARRISON. 

It is too expensive for a simple 
dummy.—A. B. Mason. 

Yes, that makes a good dummy, for 
my experience says so.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

Certainly, very good.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

I think that it is good.—C.C. MILLER. 

It would be a first-class dummy.— 
M. MAHBIN. 

Wide frames when filled as you sug- 
gest, make a good “dummy.”—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

Instead of thin boards on both sides, 
I would use cotton duck on the side 
towards the bees.—P. L. VIALLON. 

I should think that they are all right 
for either purpose. —EUGENE SECoR. 


It is good, but a board is cheaper, 
stronger, and more easily made, and 
about, if not quite, as good.—A. J. 
CooK. 

We want the board to fill up at the 
ends. Your frame would not do so, 
and would leave an escape for the 
heat.—DapDant & Son. 

Yes, it will make a good dummy if 
you would perforate with holes about 
3-16 of an inch on the side next to the 
bees.—H. D. Currine. 


I do not know, as I have had no ex- 
perience with such an arrangement.— 





C. H. DrsBern. 


I have used wide frames as de. 
scribed, and they work well in a large 
brood-chamber.—G. L. TINKER. 


Yes, the wide frames boarded as 
you describe, make first-rate « dum- 
mies,” and I think that that is all they 
are fit for. My objection is, that they 
cost too much ;_ besides, I prefer plain 
division-boards to any sort of ‘dum. 
mies.”—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It is a good “dummy,” and just 
what I use with the Langstroth hive; 
but since I have used the.new hive for 
contraction, I am discouraged from 
practicing contraction with the Lang- 
stroth hives.—JAMEsS HEDDON. 


Ido not understand the question, 
unless a chaff division-board is meant. 
If that is the case, I will say that I find 
no better protection than a frame of 
comb itself. I discarded all extra 
means of protection in the way of 
division-boards or dummies, some 
years ago, and I now lose no more 
bees than formerly.—J. E. Ponp. 

Yes, this makes a good dummy or 
filler. I have made many in this way. 
The bottoms and ends should be cush- 
ioned so as to fit the inside of the hive. 
Ido not use such things any more; 
they are too ‘‘dummy.”—J. M. Saucx. 


Yes; asa ‘‘filler” it would be all 
right, if the ends and bottom were 
cushioned to make it fit tightly, and 
thereby retain the heat.—THeE Eprror. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 


t@” The Eastern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its spring meeting on Saturday, April 
21, 1888, at Richmond, Ind. _ M. G. REYNOLDS, Sec. 


t@ The Des Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 1888, at 
Burlington, lowa. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


2 The Darke County Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting on Friday, April 
27, 1588, at Ansonia, O. J. A. Roe, Sec. 


G2 The Cortiand Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its spring — = May 8, 1888, at Cort- 
land, N. Y.,at 10a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. 

W. H. BEACH, Sec. 


2” The Marshall County Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Marshalltown, 
lowa, on Saturday, April 21, 1888, at 10:30a.m. The 
subject for discussion is, *‘ Spring and summer man- 
agement of bees.” A general invitation is extended. 
A good meeting is expected. J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


t@~ The 18th semi-annual session of the Central 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! be held in 
the Pioneer Koom at the State Capitol, on Saturday, 
April 21,1888. Prof. A. J. Cook will give an address. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all, as it will be 
a very interesting meeting. W. 4. BARNES, Sec. 


{2 The annnual meeting of the Western Bee 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Independence, 
Mo., at the Court House, on April 25, 1888. It will 
be carried on as a sociable, friendly gathering. Let 
all bring their baskets and have a good time. 

PETER OTTO, Sec. 

(2 The next meeting of the Susquehanna County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at New Mil- 
ford, Pa.,on May 5, 1888. The following subjects are 
to be considered : Bee-keepin for pleasure and pro- 
fit—Spring work with bees—Is it advisable to use 
foundation? If so,to what extent ?—How can we 
make our Association of the most practical value to 
its members. All are cordially invited to come. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 

t# The tenth annual meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at the bee 
yards of Vice-President W. R. Graham, in Green- 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 2 and 3, 188%. A 
leading feature of the convention will be criticisms 
upon subjects that have been mentioned in the bee- 
papers. good time is expected, so let all Texas 
and Arkansas bee-keepers attend. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all bee-keepers wheresoever 





dispersed. Remember, no hotel bills to pay at our 
conventions ! B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


————— Oe 





MONTH OF APRIL. 


Written-for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 


The gentle showers 
And springing flowers 
Proclaim the winter ended ; 
The perfumed breeze 
From Southern seas 
With song of birds is blended. 


With active glee, 
The joyful bee 

Plays hide-and-seek with pleasure ; 
From tulip-bell, 
In search of mel, 

She comes with dusty treasure. 
’Tis time to wed 
The maples red, 

And bees transport their kisses ; 
The willow sees, 
Those blushing trees, 

And tempts the little misses. 


Box-elders smile, 
And oft beguile 
The insect world to tarry ; 
Anemones 
Too, treat the bees 
To more than they can carry. 


Thus April brings 
The fruit of Spring’s 
Bright hopes and youthful ardor ; 
The birds make love, 
From wren to dove, 
And, nesting, work the harder 
At His behest 
Who gave them rest. 
So Winter’s kindly given 
To make us prize 
These sunny skies, 
And dream once more of heaven. 


Forest City, lowa. 





VENTILATORS. 


Automatic Ventilators for 
in a Bee.Cave. 





Use 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


This is surely something new in 
bee-literature, at least I have never 
heard of it, or have I seen it in print. 
Itis not theory, but facts, and my 
personal observations. 

Some time ago Mr. Doolittle said 
that his bees do not need any ventila- 
tion, while in his cave in winter, and 
requested other bee-keepers to describe 
their experiments on the problem. As 
I winter my bees in a cave similar to 
one that Mr. D. has described in 
Gleanings, I will give my experiments 
for the past three winters. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
surprise, that there is so great a differ- 
ence in the results of the two caves, 
and I could hardly believe what Mr. D. 
tells us (if his observing abilities did 
hot rank among the best of our scien- 
tific writers), namely, he had no venti- 
lation in his bee-cave all winter ; though 
there are many queer things in bee- 
keeping we do not yet understand. 
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Mr. D’s cave is 26x6} feet, 7 feet 
high to the plates, and contains 1,092 
cubic feet ; mine is 19x10 feet, 7 feet 
high, and contains 1,330 cubic feet ; 
but if he would reckon the space above 
the plates, to the top of the roof, the 
difference in room would be still 
greater between the two caves. 


My cave-entrance has three doors, 
and his has four; I have one under- 
ground ventilator (100 feet long, 4 feet 
under ground, made of 6-inch tiling), 
and one at each gable end, 4 inches 
inside, and 8 feet high,of boards nailed 
together. As I understand it, Mr. D’s 
eave has ventilators, but he has them 
shut up during the winter ; this latter, 
with my greater capacity of cave, and 
that I keep from 100 to 135 colonies, 
and Mr. D. only about 50 colonies in 
the cave, is the only difference of con- 
sequence between our caves; yet his 
bees keep quiet and winter well, while 
mine would suffocate—die, in less than 
one week’s time,from gasses, if I would 


close the ventilators tight. 


My experiments are as follows : Two 
years ago on Nov. 17, I put 100 colo- 
nies into the cave, and shut up the 
lower ventilator after the bees were all 
quiet ; the temperature kept steadily 
at 42° above zero, until the week of 
Christmas, when a storm came on, 
with 20° below. I then shut up the 
two upper ventilators ; the wind blew 
stronger and colder for four days, and 
it reached a temperature of 35° below 
in the evening of the fourth day. I 
went (or rather tried to go) into the 
cave, but every time I opened the in- 
ner door, my lighted candle went out. 
The third time I got in far enough with 
the light to see the register of the 
thermometer, which indicated 42° 
above zero by the time my light was 
nearly out; but thinking of gasses, I 
held it up high, but it did no good, so 
I lowered it, when I was at once in the 
dark.- How is this explained, that 
gasses are heavy or light, low or high, 
on the bottom or on the top ? 

The time I was in the cave while 
the light burned, was not more than 
about half a minute. My head com- 
menced to ‘*swim,” and I could hardly 
find the door, but I got out safely. 
Some of the bees were quite noisy. I 
‘* once opened all the ventilators 
(think of it, 35° below zero outside! 
How is this for a sudden change ?) and 
in one hour’s time the gasses had es- 
caped and the bees were quiet. I then 
closed the lower, and partly shut the 
upper ventilators, but watched them 
closely afterwards. 

Last winter we had just about 
another such a storm, when [ tried the 
same thing, but went into the cave on 


gree, as the time the ventilators were 
closed was shorter ; this time I did not 
open the lower, but opened the upper 
ventilators, and have left them open 
ever since, and for the past nine days 
it has been 35° below zero (on two 
mornings, Jan. 15 and 16, it was 50° 
below zero); in the cave it keeps 
steadily at 45° above zero. 

Almost all experienced bee-keepers, 
and other scientific men, would theor- 
ize that with two 4-inch holes in a bee- 
repository, with a temperature of 50° 
below zero outside, it would surely 
freeze considerably inside ; but it must 
be remembered that the tubes are only 
8 feet high, from the inside top of the 
gabel end, and will create a great draft 
in the cave, especially when the outer 
air is much colder than the inner. But 
here comes in my natural automatic 
arrangement, which is as follows : 

In moderate weather the upper ven- 
tilators furnish pure air enough to keep 
the cave at about 42° above zero; 
when the weather gets colder, white 
frost accumulates in and on top of the 
tubes, which makes the holes smaller ; 
at zero weather the holes close to 
about 2 inches, and get smaller as the 
cold increases. At 10° below zero, a 
volcano-like cone forms on top of the 
tubes, through which a steady volume 
of steam rises four or five feet high, 
which is quite a curiosity to behold at 
sunrise. 

At present (Jan. 18) there is a pyra- 
mid of ice one foot high on top of the 
tubes, closed solid; but next to the 
base of it the frost and ice is porous, 
through which ventilation goes on, 
and when the weather becomes warmer 
the frost melts gradually, which reg- 
ulates it better than I possibly can. I 
have not done the least thing in regard 
to regulating the ventilators, since a 
year ago the forepart of this month, or 
since the second attack of the gasses 
in the cave, and my bees seems to en- 
joy it. By this, I feel that nature 
would do a great deal more for us, if 
we would only give it a chance, and 
direct our minds to aid it more closely. 

The lower cave-ventilator is used 
only in the fall and spring, when it is 
too warm in the cave ; 45° above zero . 
is as high as my bees will stand it, 
without getting noisy. 

One thing that I do not understand 
is, that the gasses did not raise the 
temperature in the cave. Will Prof. 
Cook, or any others, give us some 
light on this P 

I forgot to mention that with all the 
gasses and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, the bees have wintered with little 
loss; but I am convinced that they all 
would die on account of the gasses, if 





the third day after closing the ventila- 
tors, and found the same conditions as | 








the year before, but in a weaker de-! 


all the ventilators were closed up for 
one week. 
Theilmanton, Minn. 
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POLLEN. 


The Use of Pollen as Food for 
Bees. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 

If Mr. Doolittle will faithfully prom- 
ise never to be guilty of any such * cat 
and king” absurdity again, I will most 
cheerfully comply with his request, on 
page 221. 

First, we must have albuminous food 
or we will soon die. But suppose Mr. 
Doolittle attempts to live on pure 
cheese, almost wholly albuminous, and 
see how his experiment turns out. Dr. 
Kane was nauseated at the sight of 
fat at home; but near the North Pole 
he could take a pint of clear oil with a 
relish. Bees, like us, must have a 
variety of food. Again, the relative 
quantity of each kind will vary with 
circumstances. 

Suppose that Mr. Doolittle should 
kill one of his chickens, and should 
open its crop and find corn. How 
long would it take to convince him 
that the chicken never ate corn. It is 
just so if we examine the digestive 
tube of a bee. We almost always find 
pollen—just such pollen as we may 
secure from the pine or other plants 
and trees. I will show some pollen 
from a plant and some from the intes- 
tine or stomach of a bee at the next 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Doolittle, come and visit 
me, and [ will engage to convince you. 
Still I would not engage to feed bees 
extensively on bee-hbread, no more 
than I would feed friend Doolittle on 
exclusive cheese, should he honor and 
delight us with a visit. 

Bees in summer, or whenever they 
are breeding and working hard, need 
much pollen. In winter they need 
very little, indeed I think they need 
almost or quite none. I know that 
Schonfield thinks that they must have 
pollen, and supposes. that they feed 
upon cast skins and larval excreta 
from cells. I-think that the great 
German experiment is mistaken. I 
shall know ere another year passes by. 

Now that bees live wholly without 
pollen in winter, is not strange. In 





hot summer, when we exercise but 
little, we can live and enjoy life on a} 
diet of exclusive fruit; while hearty 
food like meat is distasteful. Put us| 
at hard work, and the meat is relished. | 
Add cold winter to the work, and we 
like the meat fat. So the bee, during 
the winter quiet, when it is only just 








must have pollen, they must also have 
honey ; either alone would, as an ex- 
clusive diet, prove fatal to the bees. 
Without any honey, they die quickly ; 
without pollen they die as certainly, 
but not as soon. If inactive and not 
breeding, the want of pollen is so 
slight that they take very little, and at 
times none for weeks or months. 

Then, to answer Mr. Doolittle’s 
question, and ‘* get a great name,” I 
will say: You can always get bees to 
eat pollen by securing the two condi- 
tions of activity and breeding. But at 
the same time they must have an 
abundance of either honey, or a sub- 
stitute like syrup. But bees can never 
be kept on pollen alone. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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BEE-NOTES. 


Spring Care of Bees—Growing 
Alsike Clover. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. HICKS. 


The bee-master at this season of the 
year should know the exact condition 
of all his colonies, and especially 
know that each has plenty of honey 
and bee-bread to last them until the 
early spring flowers supply a new 
crop. Should the-bees be destitute of 
bee-bread, it can be supplied by plac- 
ing in tin pans or shallow boxes newly- 
ground rye meal, a short distance 
from the hive, from which the bees 
will soon carry to their hives a supply 
for present use. 


I have often made a pool of mud, by 
throwing on sand with salt and sweet- 
ened water, for the purpose of giving 
the bees a watering place, as it is a 
well known fact that bees must have 
plenty of water in the spring, in order 
to feed and rear their young; hence 
they use water, bee-bread, and honey 
as food in rearing early swarms. 


It would be well for all who con- 
template keeping bees for their own 
use, or in making a business of ‘it for 
profit, to purchase a few colonies now, 
and also get first-class movable-frame 
hives; and about two weeks before 
swarming time, the bees, combs and 
brood should be transferred into the 
new hives, which should be of such 
style that you can easily handle and 
manage your bees profitably. At the 
same time you can make a proper in- 
crease of colonies, not too many, but a 


Alsike Clover for Honey. 


The next duty the bee-keeper owes 
to himself and to the bees, in order to 
succeed, is to prepare at least a few 
acres of good pasture for the bees to 
work on. Alsike clover is the best, 
which produces many hundreds of 
pounds of the finest and best honey to 
the acre, in quantity, not to be ex. 
celled by any other honey known to 
the civilized world. The plant is of a 
very hardy variety, and not easy to 
heave, as is the red clover, by freezing. 
It is a perennial, and one of the best 
of hay-producing clovers. The first 
crop each year is the seed crop. 

It is not too much to say that the 
hay of the Alsike clover is far ahead 
of all other varieties for cows giving 
milk, making the richest and best of 
butter. Itis also grand food for fat- 
tening in the winter, and makes the 
best of pasture for all farm stock in 
the summer. 

Four pounds is a sufficient quantity 
of seed to sow on one acre of ground ; 
‘and it should be sown on oats, wheat 
or rye ground, as soon as it becomes 
dry enough to crack in the spring. | 
have had about 20 years’ experience 
in the management of Alsike clover 
crops, and I have found that it will 
flourish well on almost all the soils in 
this country, the damp, wet lands 
seeming to be well adapted to its na- 
ture and growth. All the common 
bees, as well as the Italians, work on 
the Alsike bloom, and do well on it. 

Battle Ground, Ind. 
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NATURE'S WAY. 


Management of Bees on Natural 
Principles. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 


In his article on page 168, Mr. W. 
S. Vandruff says: ‘I suppose I will 
depart considerably from the present 
way of managing bees, etc.,” and then 
states, in substance, that heretofore 
bee-keepers have been all wrong in 
their methods, and that he alone has 
discouraged the true means of success, 
viz., ‘*‘ Nature’s way.” He further says: 
‘This article may bring forth criti- 
cisms ; I cannot expect much else, as | 
am attacking a system in general 
use, etc.” 

Now Ido not wish to criticise any 
one unjustly, but when a wholesale 





judicious increase, say an increase of | attack of this kind is made, and that. 
3 from 2 good, strong colonies, and|too, backed up by nothing but vague 


then work the bees for honey the first 


} assertions, and without offering an) 


active enough to keep the tempera-| year, while you are gaining knowledge | remedy, or intimating any points con- 
in their proper management. This of | nected with his wonderful discovery, 
tion, eats only honey, and I think that| course depends very much upon the’ I feel that I for one am entitled (before 


ture of the hive in the proper condi- 


it is the better for it. Hence while bees 


style of frame hive selected. 


‘admitting Mr. Vandruff to have done 
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what he claims), to ask a few pertinent 
questions, viz: Whois Mr. Vandruff ? | 
How long, and to what extent, has he 
kept bees ? What experiments has he 
made, and what way and manner has 
he verified his new (?) discoveries ? 

] am aware that there is much yet 
to be learned in regard to the science 
of bee-culture ; that we perhaps are 
yet far from knowing all the hidden 
mysteries of nature as applied to the 
Apis—still I do believe that something 
has been learned in the past, and that 
it is a little «* cheeky,” to say the least, 
on the part of an obscure man,to make 
assertions of a nature such as are con- 
tained in the article, in regard to 
those, who, right or wrong, have given 
us the benefit of their experience ; and 
particularly so, when the author does 
not even give us a hint as to his own 
experiments. 

Judging from the general tenor of 
Mr. Vandruff’s article, I think that he 
has read a few works on bee-keeping, 
but none of recent date ; ‘* that he has 
used several kinds of hives,” but that 
he “ knows all of about all kinds of 
hives in use,” without using them, is 
on par with his condemning the use of 
queen-excluders without having used 
them at all. He states a number of 
truisms in the article, but none that 
are not commonly known to the veriest 
novice in the business. 

I am looking with impatience for a 
full description of ‘ Nature’s way ;” 
and if upon trial it shall be found to 
be the way, no one will more readily 
accept it than myself. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


PROTECTION 


Is Wanted Against the Adulter- 
ation of Honey. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. WM. LEERS. 





Mr. A. I. Root referred (according 
to the report of the New York Conven- 
tion, on page 106) to a statement of 
the State Chemist of Ohio, that it was 
difficult «to tell when honey is adul- 
terated.” This deserves an explana- 
tion. 

I think Mr. Root, as well as the State 
Chemist, are ‘mistaken about the sig- 
nification of the term ‘ adulterated” 
in connection with honey, and trade in 
general, confounding «adulterated ” 
With impurity! Nearly all drugs as 
made in the factories, and all natural 
products sold in the stores, contain 
impurities ; but if such impurities are 
hot mixed for a fraudulent purpose, no 
hotice is taken of it. 

For an, example: The immense 
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arts are all more or less impure, but 
no one would call them adulterated ! 
Commercial sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), as sold in the stores, may 
contain 10 per cent. of impurities 
(ordinarily more), is styled impure. 
It is made so by the manufacturing 
process, and purifying it so as to ren- 
der it ‘chemically pure,” would be 
too costly, and would not improve it 
for the ordinary use in arts. On the 
contrary, if baking soda contains 5 per 
cent. of clay, it is properly called 
adulterated—the clay is mixed to fraud- 
ulently deceive the one who may be 
using it. 

This applied to the honey-trade, 
would not make it an ‘ adulerated” 
article, if bees should gather glucose, 
molasses, or any other sweet, occa- 
sionally found (as they sometimes do 
in times of starvation, or in the spring, 
if empty barrels are within their 
reach) ; or if strained honey is not as 
pure as extracted ; this would simply 
be an impurity! Ifsuch, or any other 
eontamination should happen, in a 
small degree, it may be somewhat 
difficult for a non-chemist to detect it, 
but to an experienced chemist it would 
not be difficult ! 


But such cases do not disturb bee- 
keepers. Their complaints are made 
against the manufacturing of trash 
(glucose with or without a small 
amount of cheap honey, and other 
drugs, under the name of ‘ honey”) 
at prices with which the producers of 
genuine honey cannot compete! This 
is where the State Chemist is wrong, 
or Mr. Root mistaken. 


The main question for the manu- 
facturers is: Does it pay? Now the 
addition of a small amount of glucose, 
say 5, or even 10 per cent. in reality 
would not pay, and consequently, 
honey with so insignificant an adul- 
teration, will not come into the mar- 
ket. ‘It must be mixed in such pro- 
portion that the detection even fora 
less experienced man is easy. Honey 
contaminated with glucose, or other 
impurities, in so small proportion as to 
make the detection difficult, would not 
be called adulterated, ‘* but impure,” 
or of a poor quality ! 

That, as Mr. Root says, bees ** gather 
every variety of honey,” is correct ; 
but that they gather a variety, which, 
by the chemist, may be declared 
‘‘adulterated,” will seldom if ever 
happen. But suppose they did, the 
producer would be in a similar posi- 
tion to a farmer who had (without his 
fault) in his rye or wheat so much 
mother-corn, or in his clover seed so 
much dodder-seed, that he could not 
find a buyer ; or of a merchant, who is 
condemned by public authority for sell- 
ing merchandise, which (without his 





quantities of acids employed in the 


fault) had become unwholesome. 











I will say to Mr. Aspinwall, that glu- 
cose in honey of a far smaller percen- 
tage than 5 per cent. can, by a non- 
chemist, be detected, not only with 
the polariscope, but also by easier 
methods. And commercial glucose 
also can easily be detected at al! times. 
In other countries (England, Germany, 
Switzerland, ete.) it is not difficult, 
why should it be impossible in this ? 
A law against adulteration of honey 
does not exist in Illinois, as far as 
noxious substances are concerned. 


Time for Action. 


In the past year, when honey was 
so cheap, was the proper moment for 
bee-keepers to have taken steps to pro- 
tect their business. The universal 
adulteration of all human commodities 
had alarmed the public, the low price 
of honey stopped its adulteration, be- 
cause it did not pay, and so strong ef- 
forts of the adulterators was not prob- 
able. The passing a law similar to 
that of New Jersey by the Legislature 
(or even by Congress) would not have 
found insurmountable obstacles—the 
demands of the public going in such 
direction, and no great interests op- 
posing. For the law against the adul- 
teration of milk and of butter, the 
chances were far less favorable. 


Mr. Dadant, to whom I proposed to 
begin an action, said that the time was 
not favorable ; State’s rights were an 
obstacle, and adulteration had nearly 
entirely ceased. But State’s rights will 
not soon be abrogated, and‘as soon as 
the price of honey has improved a 
little, adulteration will doubtless flour- 
ish again. 

The prohibition of adulterated honey 
is a vital question for bee-keepers, and 
connected businesses. Important in- 
vestments are made in bee-keeping, 
factories of apiarian supplies, periodi- 
cals, etc. What will be their fate if 
one bee-keeper after another abandons 
this unpaying business? Then, comb 
foundation mills may be converted into 
wash-wringers, and bee-hives into hen- 
coops, while people may eat unwhole- 
some trash, and pure honey dries up 
in the fields! 

Other industries work for protec- 
tion, and have succeeded. Why are 
bee-keepers so easy? We do not 
want heavy duties, patents, appropria- 
tions for premiums or other support— 
we want protection against frauds 
upon the public! We need no “trusts” 
or ‘*corners.” Manufacturers may 
sell their trash as cheap or as dear as 
they can—all that we demand is that 
it be sold to the public for what it is! 
The protection of the public against 
fraud, will also be our protection. 

Sigel, Ills. dig. 


[Editorial remarks on this subject 
may be found on page 259.—Ep.] 
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HONEY-PLANTS. 


The Season of 1887—Some Bee. 
Questions. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRED. SIEVERT. 





[ commenced last spring with 5 col- 
onies, increased them to 10, by natural 
swarming, and obtained no honey. 
Owing to the great drouth in this 
locality, the most of the bee-keepers 
had to feed their bees. 

The principal honey-plants in this 
part of Indiana are linden and white 
clover, and the latter produced no 
nectar. There was but little fall honey 
secured from golden-rod and boneset. 
The linden trees in this vicinity have 
been consideraly cut out, and it will 
prove quite serious to bee-keeping. 
The bee-keepers are encouraging the 
farmers to sow Alsike clover, which 
will be beneficial to the farmers as 
well as to bee-keepers. 

I fed my 10 colonies 130 pounds of 
sugar syrup, according to the Heddon 
method, and put them into the cellar 
on Nov. 19, 1887, and I think they 
were put into winter quarters in fine 
condition. They have been confined 
for 126 days, and are in good condi- 
tion now. The temperature in the 
cellar ranged from 40° to 48° Fahr., 
and the bees seemed to be the most 
quiet at 40°. I am favorably im- 
pressed with Mr. Tyrrel’s article on 
page 25, referring to proper tempera- 
ture of a bee-cellar, hence I think that 
from 30° to 40° is the proper tempera- 
ture for a bee-cellar or cave. 

The indications for white clover are 
good, if it has not been winter-killed. 
There are plenty of flowers in the 
timber localities, and everything 
promises well for another season. 

The BEE JOURNAL is a welcome 
visitor at our fireside, and the infor- 
mation which I have received from it 
is of great advantage to me; indeed I 
cannot see how I could do without it. 

I want to sow some Alsike -clover. 
1. Where will it produce the largest 
crop, on high, clay, or sandy land, or 
on low, loamy soil ? 

2. What temperature is preferable 
to look at bees in the spring ? 

3. Is it essential to feed sugar syrup 
in the spring for stimulating brood- 
rearing ? 

4. Is it preferable to contract the 
brood-chamber to get the bees into the 
sections ? 

5. Will it prevent the old colony 
from swarming twice, by hiving the 
young swarm on the old colony's 
stand ? 

Chest@tton, Ind., March 24, 1888. 


[1. A moist soil is better than dry, 


2. The temperature of the centre of 
the cluster averages 70° Fahr., and if 
the temperature outside is less than 
that, the hives should not be opened 
unless in an emergency. 

3. It is not essential, unless they are 
short of stores, but it is sometimes 
desirable to feed them sugar syrup to 
stimulate brood-rearing. 

4. Yes, if the colonies are weak. 

5. Not invariably.—Ep.] 
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STATISTICS. 


Agricultural Statistics from the 
Crop Reporters. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY Cc. L. SWEET. 


As it is requested that those bee- 
keepers who are willing to report as 
to the condition of the bees and yield 
of honey in each county, I will agree 
to be one of them for Cook county, IIIs. 
Iam one of the crop reporters for 
Cook county, and have been such for 
the past nine years. For the past two 
or three years, the blanks furnished to 
the correspondents have contained the 
question to be answered on the first 
day of May, as to the «condition of 
honey-bees ;” and of course it was an- 
swered by all the crop reporters in 
Illinois, according to their best infor- 
mation. I had wintered about 100 
colonies last year, and they were in 
good, average condition ; so I marked 
that question 100. Now I suppose the 
blanks for this year will contain the 
same question. 

Suppose the committee on bee-keep- 
ing statistics ask Mr. Charles L. Mills, 
of Springfield, Ills., to have printed in 
the blanks such questions as to the 
yield of honey, as they may desire to 
be answered on the first day of August 
and October. The number of colonies 
of bees and pounds of honey produced 
last year will, I suppose, be taken as 
usual by the assessors. The committee 
will then have made a commencement 
as far as Illinois is concerned. 


The statistics taken by the township 
or county assessors in the several 
States, is also used by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, as a 
foundation upon which to estimate the 
amount produced ; the number of acres 
being given for the year before, and 
the reporters answering from month 
to month, as the season advances, for 
the current year. For bees, the num- 
ber of colonies, and pounds of honey 
and wax, forms the foundation. 

The United States only takes the 
census including agricultural statistics, 





States take the agricultural part in 
some way every year. It may be that 
all the committee will have to do is, 
to furnish, as far as they can, the 
names of the reporters, and suggest 
the questions which they want an- 
swered, to the Washington Depart- 
ment, and they will take care of it 
afterwards. That is what they are 
there for. 

The secretaries of the State Boards 
can be notified from. there, what is 
wanted. They know who the secre- 
taries are. Of course, if the statistics 
are taken by Government machinery, 
and at Government expense, it will be 
for publication. The « light” obtained 
will go on the house-top. I am on that 
side of this question. It will be for 
the consumer as well as the producer. 

Glenwood, Ills. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Bees Flying in the Sunshine in 
Winter. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. HOLDEN. 


On page 788, of the BEE JourRNAL 
for 1887, Mr. J. A. Buchanan has an 
article on packing bees for winter, in 
which he says: ‘Bees in thin board 
hives come through in better condition 
than those in hives that are packed ;” 
and gives his reason for it, which is, 
that the sun shining upon the thin hive 
warms up the bees and causes them to 
come out and take a cleansing flight. 


I have experience in wintering bees 
for more than half a century, and I 
early learned that the sun often warms 
up the bees, so that they will come out 
for a flight, when the air is much too 
cold for them ; and the consequence 
was, that hundreds of them fell to the 
ground, and never returned to the 
hives. In such cases, the bees in the 
hives become very much reduced in 
numbers, and if many such days occur 
the chances are that the colony will 
perish. 

Last fall there was a gentleman 
from Rhode Island at my place, who 
wanted to.look over my bees, and in- 
quired how I wintered them without 
losing any. He said that he lost his 
entire apiary of bees last winter, by 
their coming out on sunny days, and 
being chilled by the cold air. His bees 
were in thin hives, and not packed. | 
showed him my double-walled hives, 
and told him thatI filled the spaces 
with sawdust. 

Who has not seen snow on the roofs 
of buildings melted by the sun, when 
the general temperature was much be- 
low freezing ? I have seen it melt on 
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mometer indicated 20° below freezing. 
So fatal is the sun when shining 
directly on the hives, that I early 
learned to use wide boards, set up to 
shade the hives from the sun; and 
when there is snow on the ground I 
dften scatter straw around, so the bees 
may fall on that, and not be chilled by 
the snow; then some of: them will get 
back into the hives. 

I do not know the lowest tempera- 
ture at which a bee can fly with safety. 
It must be considerably over 40°, for a 
bee will perish at a temperature of 40°. 
Bees will sometimes rise from a hard 
crust of snow, but when it is new and 
soft, | have seldom seen one rise from 
it. Such has been my experience in 
this latitude ; how it is in West Vir- 
ginia, Ido not know. 

North Clarendon, Vt. 





HONEY-BOARDS. 
How they Should be Made and 
Used 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 





In Dr. Tinker’s reply to Query 521, 
he advises plaeing between the slats of 
a honey-board, queen-excluding metal 
containing two rows of queen-exclud- 
ing passages. Let us investigate this 
theory by the light of what is well 
known to those who can correctly be 
called practical honey-producers. 

In the first place the Doctor does not 
say whether he is using @ Heddon 
honey-board (that is, one containing 
either, or both, the bee-space and 
break-joint principle)—I would rather 
use no honey-board, than one with 
either of these features left out. If 
the bee-space is not used, the tiering 
method is impracticable. If the break- 
joint feature is omitted, brace-combs 
will bother greatly between the top 
surface of the honey-board and the 
bottoms of the wide-frames, or sec- 
tions, next to it, as the case may be. 

Suppose the slats of the Doctor's 
honey-board are placed upon the 
break-joint principle. If they are that 
distance apart which just lets in one 
row of perforations (which, say is } to 
{ of an inch), there will be no trouble 
with brace-combs between so narrow a 
strip of zine and surplus cases above. 

But one now asks, “Why, trouble 
with combs there?” I will answer 
from experience. All know that to 
have the least brace-combs in a_bee- 
space, it should not be deeper thai § 
of an inch, seant, or 5-16 of an inch. 
As the zine is } of an inch further 
away than the general slat-surface of 
the honey-board, if this further-away 
surface is wider than $ of an inch, in 
go the brace-combs—the very things 
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that we use the honey-board to prevent. 
To be sure, the zinc might be tacked 
to the upper surface of the slats, but 
in that case the quantity of brace- 
combs below (that is, between the 
lower surface of the honey-board and 
the top-bars of the brood-frames) will 
be vastly multiplied—would be much 
more than are now found between the 
top-bars and surplus-cases, where no 
honey-board is used. While it is true 
that brace-combs below the honey- 
board are not to be compared with 
those above, as for the trouble they 
make, still though it be a fact that the 
honey-board does not, and was never 
devised to lessen the brace-comb build- 
ing below it, yet itis a step backward 
to have them increased there. 

Again, to have the slats far enough 
apart to admit of a strip of zine so 
wide as to contain two rows of per- 
forations, is to make the honey-board 
weaker ; and last, but most of all, eight 
rows lengthwise of the Langstrceth 
hive is ample to give a passage-way to 
more than twice as many workers as 
any Langstroth hive ever contained. 
The last I know to be a fact, from re- 
peated tests made in different years in 
both of my apiaries. I made these 
on a large scale, and I am proud to go 
on record as controverting the fallacy 
of want of passage-room. If it was 
desirable, enough testimonials to fill a 
whole bee-paper could be obtained 
from those who can corroborate this 
statement, from actual experience. 


The pride and pleasure which I take 
in placing before my fellow bee-keep- 
ers improvements in hives, is all the 
time marred by the proposed altera- 
tions by those who do not compre- 
hend the things which they are imitat- 
ing and proposing to improve. Cer- 
tainly it makes one feel badly to see 
wholly original, worthless inventions 
setting forth claims of superiority ; 
but when we find our own inventions 
altered and made impracticable on 
account of the alterations, then our 
pride as well as interest in the success 
of our brothers, is aroused. 

I shall consider it a great favor if, 
in the future, those who claim to test 
any of my inventions, will not presume 
beforehand that they know more about 
it than I do ; but be sure that they use 
them exactly as I make them; when, 
after proper experimenting on a com- 
prei.ensive scale, their reports will be 
gladly received by all. 

Surely the reports published on page 
253, of those who have my New Hive 
in practical use, give sufficient reply to 
the criticisms by Messrs. Hambaugh 
and Dadant, on page 199. Those re- 
ports also settle the question of its mer- 
its, and hereafter it will only be neces- 
sary to discuss the best way to use it. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 21.— Marshal! Co., at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrande, Lowa, 
Apr. 21.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., DeWitt, Mich. 





Apr. 21.—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. G. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. 
Apr. 24.—Des Moines County. at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec, Middletown, Lowa. 
Apr. 27.—Darke County, at Ansonia, O. 
J. A. Koe, Sec., Union City, Ind. 
May 2, 3.—Texas State, at Greenville. Tex 
8. F. Carroll, Sec.,Blooming Grove, Tex. 
May 3.—Progressive, at Bainbridge Center. Ohio. 
Miss Dema Bennett. Sec., Bedford, O. 
May 5.—Susquehanna County. at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 7.—Welland County, at Welland, Ont. 
J.¥F. Bann, Bec., Rideway, Ont. 
May 8.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
Arthur A. Davis, Sec., Clark's Green, Pa. 
May 8.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W. H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
May 19.—Nashua, at Nashua. lowa. 
H. L. Rouse, Sec. Ionia, lowa. 
May 22.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, 8ec., Cherry Valley, Lis. 
May 31.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd. Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— Ep. 
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Storing Honey and Pollen.—B. 
M. Faris, Fort Mill, 8. C., on March 28, 
1888, says : 

Bees are all in good condition. I win- 
tered 18 colonies on the summer stands in 
Georgia hives, with no loss. Bees stored 
honey and pollen in February from alder, 
maple and elm. Peaches and plums are in 
full bloom now. 

[Some of the tlowers were enclosed. It is 
refreshing to know that our fruit trees will 
soon commence to bloom.—Ed. } 





Colonies Strong in Bees.—Jobn F. 
Dipman, Fremont, O., on April 10, 1888, 
says: 

I have been examining my bees for the 
last.few days, and I find that they have 
wintered weil out-of-doors. I lost only one 
colony out of 73. They are all stroug in 
bees except 4 colonies. 





Not a Colony Lost in Two Years. 
—Ferd. Zastrow, Millhome, Wis., on April 
9, 1888, writes thus : 


The past winter has been the most severe 
for many years. I have lived here for 23 
years, but I have not seen one like it. The 
thermometer indicated from 1° to 26° below 
zero on 2 different days, and on a good 
many days at zero and a few degrees above. 
Bees had no regular flight from Nov. 23,1887, 
to April 3, 1888 ; but the long confinement 
and the pinching oa did not injure 
bees properly paeked in chaff on the sim- 
mer stands, while I have heard a good many 
complaints about colonies kept in the cellar. 
What I call properly packed in chaff, t will 
describe in a future letter. I have not lost 
a colony in the last two years, while every 
year before, as long as | have kept bees, 





was recorded as disastrous. 
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Good Results in Wintering.— 
Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R. I., on 
April 6, 1888, writes : 


My bees have come through in good con- 
dition, although I fed them for winter as 
late as Oct. 1. Out of 2colonies in the 
home apiary, 3 have died, 2 of starvation. 
These were also made-up colonies from 
driven bees. In the Attleboro Apiary, 2 
colonies out of 14 have died, and in the 
other apiaries none have died. This I call 

retty gdod. All are strong. I shall test 
he “Simmins’ plan” more thoroughly the 
coming season. 





Colonies Generally Strong.—R. 
R. Murphy, Garden Plain, Ills., on April 9, 
1888, writes : 


I took my bees out of the bee-house last 
week, and found three dead colonies, one 
being starved ; one was to all appearances 
queenless last fall, and the other was one 
that I transferred from a box-hive in No- 
vember to extra combs from other hives. I 
have found two other colonies queenless 
out of 62 put in last fall. The colonies are 
generally strong in bees, and were breeding 
rapidly when taken out. There are heavy 
losses of bees where they were left out- 
doors without protection in this locality. 





Bringing in Pollen.—S. A. Shuck, 
Liverpool, Ills., on April 17, 1888, writes : 


Bees have wintered reasonably well in 
this rT I placed 119 colonies in my 
bee-cellar, 5 colonies for a neighbor, and 113 
of my own. They were all alive when put 
out some two weeks ago. The weather 
turned cold and stormy soon after the bees 
were put out. One colony starved during 
the bad weather, four were queenless and 
too weak to survive, and one nucleus 
swarmed out. A few others are quite weak. 
The mercury rose to 80° in the shade to-day. 
The bees were at work with a will, bringing 
in pollen from soft maple. 





Hard Winter for Bees.—John 
Bauernfeind, Menasha, Wis., on April 5, 
1888, writes : 


The past winter was avery hard one for 
bees in this ony My colonies were 
light last fall, and a long and severe winter 
was more than they could stand when short 
of stores. I began the winter with 67 colo- 
nies, but I have already lost 20 colonies, the 
most of them having starved. There is 
still 2 feet of snow on the ground, but to-day 
it looks got, poe the snow is disappear- 

may yet save one-half of my 





The Fertility of Queens.—John 
Andrews, Patten’s Mills, N. Y., on April 2, 
1888, writes : 


As I have been somewhat disappointed in 
years past in the fertility of queens that I 
obtained from (what was considered) re- 
liable breeders, most of which were ob- 
tained in September, I have come to the 
conclusion that late-reared queens are of 
not much value tome. The most of these 
queens were obtained simply for experi- 
ment, holding them over for the next year’s 
observation. Now and then one has been 
up to the average of the bees in the yard in 
activity, but four out of five have been be- 
low the average. For years I have bred my 
own queens, and in this I have noticed that 
the late-bred queens did not produce active 
colonies, as a rule; and now the question 
is, should a bee-keeper breed queens after 
the honey-flow had ceased, from which the 
natural honey-supply comes ? I know that 





the breeders will say, “* We feed to stimulate 
colonies that rear our queens.” But can 
that produce as good results as come from a 
good honey-flow from the flowers, in the 
season of a natural swarming impulse ? 
This question (to me) would be of some im- 
portance, if I wished to buy queens at the 
present time; and it will be somewhat 
gratifying to me, and perhaps beneficial to 
many, to have this question discussed 
through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. My 
eapervence may not be the same as that of 
others. 


Expecting a Good Season.—C. B. 
Thompson, Knoxville, Iowa, on April 2, 
1888, writes : 


My colonies that have wintered are very 
strong. I pte colonies into a cave, and 
took out 37 colonies in good condition. I 
am looking for a good honey year. Bees 
have wintered poorly ; those bee-keepers 
that wintered their bees on the summer 
stands, and those that wintered them in 
ae lost about the same per cent. 
as 








Freaks of Queens. — C. Weeks, of 
Clifton, Tenn., writes : 


Some answers to Query 506, state that 2 
— never leave the parent hive with the 
rst swarm. I once had a prime swarm 
issue with the old wing-clipped queen and 2 
youne oe. In the spring of 1886 I 
ouna 2 laying queens that had wintered in 
one hive. There was no mistake about it, 
as it was too early for drone-brood to be 
even capped in any hive. About one month 
later, when I next opened the hive, there 
was but one queen to be found. 


[Yours are unusual cases—those answers 
contemplated the general practice in a nor- 
mal condition.—Ep. ] 





Chaff Hives tor Wintering.— 
Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, New Paris, Ohio, on 
March 28, 1888, writes : 


lam wintering my bees on the summer 
stands, all in single-walled hives, crated 
and packed in chaff. About 50 per cent. of 
my colonies are in chaff hives. I have used 
the — pe chaff hive for five years 
successfully. y bees had a fine flight on 
March 17 and 18. I examined and found all 
the colonies breeding. Bees in this part of 
the country, as far as heard from, are doing 
well, and bee-keepers are feeling better. 





Honey for Bees in Winter.— 
Fayette Lee, Cokato, Minn., on April 8, 
1888, writes : 


The colony that I was wintering on noth- 
ing but honey was defunct on March 10. 
They had the worst kind of diarrhea, and 
were full of a dirty-colored water. They 
did not have 5 cells of pollen in the hive 
last fall. They had 15 pounds of the best 
kind of fall honey, and it was not capped 
over. They had no upward ventilation. 
They ate about 7 pounds of honey before 
dying, and I am now sure that dampness is 
the cause of bee-diarrhea. 

Another thing that I have found out is, 
when the ground does not freeze, the cellar 
is damp, and so are the bees. This is the 
reason that they do not winter the same. 
The temperature of my cellar has been 45° 
all winter, and only for a little while last 
fall it was50°. 1 wish every one would see 
if they do not find the lower row of hives 
very damp, and the bees sick, with the en- 
trance to the hive all daubed from the diar- 
rhea. I expect to lose 15 or 20 colonies out 





of 9%. Thesnow is one foot deep yet. 


have taken 10 colonies from the cellar, ae 


they are flying nicely. I expect to take the 
rest out this week. 





Planting for Honey. — Wn. A. 
Ridenour, Elida, O.,on April 2, 1888, says: 


I commenced the season of 1887 with 7 
colonies, and my crop was 225 pounds of 
comb honey in i sections, from 
white clover and den, although the 
drouth caused a poor honey crop. I bought 
5 coloniesin the fall, which made 12 colo- 
nies ; I packed them on the summer stands, 
and they have wintered all right. On March 
31 and April 1, they carried in pollen for the 
first time this r, I have 7 acresof Alsike 
clover that will bloom this summer. In 1885 
I planted 60 linden trees from 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter, and they bloomed the second 
year after being planted. 





Drone-Comb and Swarming.— 
James Irwin, Columbus Grove, O., on April 
2, 1888, writes : 


I must say that my bees have wintered 
extremely well this winter. I wintered 
them on the summer stands. They have 
been taking in pollen now for two or three 
days. The outlook for a good honey season 
is very promising. I noticed from some of 
my colonies that there were a good many 
young bees Bylng. Will the absence of 
drone-comb in a hive prevent swarming ? 


(The absence of drone-comb in a hive 
will not always prevent swarmihg—to give 
the bees extra room is generally more ef- 
fectual.—EpD.} 





Old-Fogy Bee-Keepers.—Mr. R.A. 
Rummel, Butler, Ind., on April 2, 1888, says: 


Bees have wintered well, so far as I have 
heard. Lasked one of my neighbors who 
peg bees, to take the BEE JOURNAL. He 
said that he could not learn anything from 
it ; that he knew more about bees now, than 
any of those who write forit. He eeealy 
has about 7 colonies in the spring, increases 
them to about 35 or 40 till fall, and all that 
are strong enough to draw their last breath, 
die before spring. Henever obtains much 
honey from them. 


[That is just the way of one-tenth of the 
world. Surely ‘‘When ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.” —Ep.] 





Putting Bees out too Early.—A. 
B. Atwater, Marion, Iowa, on April 7, 1888, 
writes : 


1 have not yet taken my bees out of the 
cellar, as I consider it too early, I took 
them out last year before the snow was off 
the ground, and I lost 50 colonies out of 50. 
I do not think that I will do soagain. The 
weather is nice and warm. I did take one 
colony out about a week ago, and I will 
have to feed it to keep it from starving. My 
bees stored scarcely any honey last year. 





Still in Winter Quarters.—W0. 
Dyer, Hastings, Minn., om April 10, 1888, 
says: 


My bees are still in winter quarters. 
There is too much snow on the ground yet, 
to put them out. They have been in the 
cellar about 140 days, and are still as quiet 
= oer were the first week after being 
put in. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 





It You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JoURNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bex JoURNAL. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
hever mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


TSE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. | 
We Club the American Bee Journal , 


for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 100 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... 50.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 175.... 160 
Gandiiion Bee Journal cduonneta 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers.. ..... 5 65.... 500 
pnp ye (Newman) 300.7: i 

and Honey eee 

Binder for . Bee Jo 160.... 150 
”s Bee-Book (cloth)...300.... 2 00 
Root’s A BC of ..825.... 210 
's Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inte RB. .ccemave 200.... 1975 
lowa Homestead .............. 200.... 190 
How to Pro te Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of National Society..1 50.... 125 





Wour Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes 
and delays. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 3¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One’ pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinred out and re-set. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. We can supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) .. .. ... $100 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... .. .... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ... . ... 150 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. mr B. Size Cc. 


250 Labels............- $1.50 2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 





s@ Samples mailed free, upon application. | 


The Novelist—A Novel Enter- 
prise.—Novel in name, form, purpose and 
method is The Novelist,Alden’s new weekly 
magazine of American fiction. 

It is certainly handy in form, beautiful 
in dress, excellent in all mechanical quali- 
ties, and low in price ; well suited in all re- 
spects to meet the wants of the intelligent 
millions who are capable of appreciating 
* the best.”’ 

Terms, $1.00 a year, at which rate it will 
give over 2,500 pages, equal to from eight to 
twelve ordinary American dollar novels. 

The stories will follow successively, one 
at a time, a novel of ordinary length, thus 
being completed in from four to eight 
weeks. If one story does not please, you 
will not have long to wait forthe next. For 
a ten-cent subscription (if you don’t wish to 
enter for all at $1.00), you will receive the 
first chapters of every story published dur- 
ing the year, which you can then order sep- 
arately, if yon wish. A specimen copy of 
The Novelist will be sent free on request. 
Address, John B. Alden, Publisher, 393 
Pearl St., New York ; P. O. Box 1227. 





Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bex Journau for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by - 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 





Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 








A Pocket Dictionary wil! be pre- 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the N. W. Ls. and 8. W. 
is. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Rock- 
ton, Ills., May 22, 1888. D. A. FULLER, sec. 


tt?” The spring meeting of the Wisconsin Lake 
Shore Center Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
on May 31, 1888, in Mueller’s Hall, at Kiel, Wis. 
FERD. ZASTROW, Sec. 


tt?” The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its sixth annual meeting in the Court House at 
Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday, May 8, 188%, at 10 a.m. 
All bee-keepers are invited. A. A. DAVIS, Sec. 


t@” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion will meet at the Court House in Eldora, Lowa, 
on the second Saturday in each month, at noon 
(12 o’clock), until further no’ 

J. . BUCHANAN, Sec. 


t? Tbe semi-annual meeting of the Progressive 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the Sons of 
Temperance Hall at Bainbridge Centre, O., on Thurs- 
day, ay 3, 1888. Parties wishing conve yance from 
Geauga- lake Station, on the Brie railroad 3 miles 
distant, will please notify Mr. L. H. Brown, Bissels, 

uga Co., O., 80 that arrangements can be made 
for the same. All interested are invited. 





Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white in 1-pound sections, 15@16c. 
Extracted, 9@10c. Little demand and few sales. 
BHEESWAX.—23@24c. 
Apr. 12. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-Ib. sec- 
tions, i38@15c¢c.; the same in 2lbs., 10@1llic.; buck- 
wheat 1I-lbs., 10c.; 2-lbs.,9c. Market dull. 


BEESW AX.—24c. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Apr. 7. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, hear Duane 8t. 


CHICAGO, 

HONE Y.—Prices range from 16@18c. for best one- 
ib. sections, to 14@15c. for off color and condition; 
2-Ibs., 14@15c. Dark is slow of sale at almost any 

rice. Extracted, 7@9c., with good supply. Light 


emand. 
BHESW AX, —22@23¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
161 South Water St. 


Mar. 22. 
NEW YORK. 
HONEY.--We quotes Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
14@15¢.; fancy 2-lbs., 12c. Lower es 1@2c. om 
Ib. less. Buckwheat |-lbs., 10@1 .; 2-Ibs., 9@946c. 
Extracted, white, 7@7}<c.; dark, 544@6c. 
Mar. 19. F.G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO, 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white clover 1-lbs., 
16@17¢.; 2-Ibs., 15@16e. Dark is slow sale at almost 
any price. Extracted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 

BEESWAX 2: 


Mar. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI 


HONEY.—We gg extracted at 454@9c. per Ib., 
for —— someon i wy ; Comb honey, 14@17c.— 
Su arge and demand slow. 

URESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Mar. 26. OC. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 17@18c.: 
2-Ibs., 15@16c.; 3-lbs.,14c. Dark and broken not quo- 
table. Extracted, white in kegs and 4¢-barrels, 84¢ to 
9c.; in tin and ils, 9}6@10c.; dark, }¢-barrels and 
x TRBS WAX. 220200. 

«—22@25¢. 
Mar. 10. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. sections, 17@19c.; 2-Ib. 

sections 5G).  — tapes, 7@10c. 
.—20@23¢. 

Mar. 1. J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-lb. sections, 
17@18¢.; dark 2-Ibs, 14@15c.; choice white 1-lbs., 18 to 
20 cts.; dark 1-lbs., 15@16c. White extracted, 7@8c.; 
dark. 5@6c. Demand is slow. White extracted is 
firm when in 60-1b. tin cans. 

BEESW AX.—21 to 22c. 

Mar. 29. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
lb. sections, 14@16c. Extracted, 8@9c. The market 
is not eT brisk and sales are siow. 

BEHSW AX.—25 ots. per Ib. 

Mar.24. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 10@17c.; 
amber, 9@!4c. xtracted, white liquid, 7@7%<c.; 
amber and candied, 6@7c. ‘Market quiet. 

BEES W AX.—18@2I1c. 

SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONE Y.—We quote: White 1-lbs., glassed, 16@17c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs., glassed, 15c.; un- 
lassed. 16c.; white 2-lbs., glassed, 16c.,; napneeen 2- 
bs., 17c. California white 2-lbs., 17c. California ex- 
tracted in 60-lb. cans, 8c. Market qutet and receipts 
are larger. 

BEESW AX.—No. 1, 20c.; No, 2, 18¢. 
Mar.19. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO., cor 4th &Walnut. 


Mar. 20. 


THOSE BLASTED BEES! 
As your own Queen-Excluding 
Zines. Use my Perforating Stamp. 

Saves its cost in less than one hour. * This tool 
cuts out the holes; will also cut tin or light 
sheet-iron, is made of best English too! steel, 
ground to right size, and is very durable, You 
can leave the spaces directly over the frames 
blank, and perforate between, or otherwise 
if you wish. 

te Price, 65 cents, sent by mail. 

Supply dealers wishing to make this tool— 
write me for outfit. Nothing patented. 


Address, GEO, F. NUSSEL, 
16Atf FARIBAULT, Rice Co., MINN. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Bee-Hives, Sections, Section-Cases, 


Foundation & other Apiarian Supplies. 
ee Our Section Folder should be in 
the hands of every Honey-Producer. 
Send for our new Catalogue with a description of 
THE * SUCCESS HIVE,” 
which is fast gaining the favor of many bee-men. 


ALBINO QUEENS and BEES for 1888, 


T should be remembered that we are also 

Head-Quarters for the ** Albino Queens.” 
We also breed Select Italians. 

Address, 8S. VALENTINE & SONS, 


16Alt HAGERSTOWN, Wash. Co., MD. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


JE make the best Bee - Hives, the best 
Sections, the best Shipping - Crates, the 
best Frames, etc., ete. 
Ge We sell them at the Lowest Prices.— 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 
G. B. LBWIS & CO., 
S7Atf WATERTOWN WIB. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


DADA DALDA DALAM LAMA LL LLB AAS 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 


WE CAN now furnish the Van De 
ExTrRA-THIN Flat-Bottom Founpatin 
pat up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 164,28 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the jb 
2 The above is a special offer, and is , 
Bargain to all who can use that quantity. 


All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filled 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILI. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


Ts published every week, at 10s, 10d. per 
anoum. It contains the very best practica| 
information for the apiarist. te is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
ublished by John Huckle, King’s Langley 
erts, England : 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘BOSS’ ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
W Pike oe ou, the coming season, ONE 
y SECTIONS as chea the ch 
&” Write for prices. on ee 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1888, 
2 Thos.G. Newman &Son, of Chicago, se! 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retai) See advertisement in another column 














WiLL SEND C. CO. D. 


I IANS on Langstroth frames — two-frame 
Nucleus (no Queen) $1.50; 3-frame, $2.00. BEES 
er ib..75 cts. Tested Queens, $2.00; Untested, in 
“y: $1.00. To insure shipment of Bees by express, 
C. O. D., sufficient money should be sent to at least 
pay all express-charges. No foul brood. 


15A4t Hi. lL. Pangborn, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HOW 10 RAISE COMB HONEY, 


paar full of new and improved 
methods; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, Bees by 
the Ib., and cope OLIVER FOSTER, 
13Atf t. Vernon, Linn Co., Lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED, 


Bees wax.—We will pay 20 cemts per 

und, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 
fo avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Macison St.. - CHICAGO, ILLS. 














Advertisements. 


— 


NRF IS FER FERALAS ASO ISOS ISOS FEN LENT EN SEM ES 


Baz for Sale Cheap.—7 or 8 Colonies, at 
$4.00 per Colony: or al! in one lot at $3.50 
each. Address, MRS. J. F. GALL, 
Cor, Ciark St. & Graceland Ave,, 
16Alt LAKE VIEW, Cook Co., ILLS. 


FULL COLONIES 


of the Best HY BRIDS for Sale—18388. 
Address, I. R. HADFIELD, 
16A2t WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


COLONIES of BEES for Sale. A 
bargain for any one wanting the en- 





tire lot. Write for particulars. 
S. A, SHUCK 
1GASt LIVERPOOL, I‘ LS, 


2-OUNCE HONEY SECTION. 


QEND for Circular of the Shaving System 
kK? tor small Sections, Invented and brought 
to practical perfection by 
WALTER HARMER, 
16Atf 411 West 8th St., MANISTER, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 
For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, 0. 


P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J. C. SAYLES, 


ANUFACTURER of and Dealer in 
Apiarian Supplies. Also Pure Bred 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


G2” Ca'alogue free. Send name and address. 
13Atf Hartford, Wisconsin. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


E are selling 100 All-Wood Langs- 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00 ; and 
Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cts. 
Don't order your Supplies for 1888 
until you see our Circular. 
wmM. Ho. BRIGHT, 
MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA. 








10Atf 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success, 


OW I Produce Comb Honey. TEN 

years’ Experience. First Thousand sold 

in four months. By mail, 5 cts. each; $3.00 

r 100. My illustrated Price-List of Supplies 
or the Apiary, Bees, Queens, etc., FREE. 


GEO. E. HILTON 
51Atf FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 








( May also be obtained at this office. #1 
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